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1680 there were at least 40,000 members of the
society in England and Wales. Although Fox
had originally no intention of founding a sect,
he recognized the necessity of organizing the
body which his preaching had brought into
being. He therefore established a system of
church government which, with certain addi-
tions, has continued to the present day. About
the year 1666 the society was joined by Robert
Barclay, and in 1668 by William Penn; and in
their writings the distinctive views of the
Friends found expression in a scholarly form.

The missionary zeal of the early Friends
took them to many countries; and Fox himself
travelled in the American colonies, the West
Indies, and Germany and Holland. In 1681
William Penn obtained from Charles n. a
grant of the colony of Pennsylvania, in which
he proposed to show that Quaker principles
could be applied to political affairs. In the
following year he sailed with his unarmed col-
onists, and signed his famous treaty with the
Indians. This treaty was faithfully kept, and
it is stated that no Quaker was ever killed by
an Indian in Pennsylvania. Other Friends set-
tled in Boston, New Jersey, and Rhode Island.

Until the end of James n.'s reign the Friends
were the victims of continual persecution. It
is estimated that by 1697, 16,735 Friends had
been imprisoned and 152 transported, and that
370 had died in confinement or in consequence
of their sufferings. James ii.'s Declaration of
Indulgence at length brought them a respite,
and the era of persecution closes with the pass-
ing of the Toleration Act in 1689 and of a
statute enabling them to affirm instead of tak-
ing oaths in 1696.

Debarred from political life by their unwill-
ingness to compromise their religious testi-
monies and by their principles from the mili-
tary profession, the Friends mainly devoted
themselves to commercial occupations and to
philanthropic objects. John Woolman, an
American Friend of singularly beautiful char-
acter, labored for the liberation of the slaves,
and the Friends, roused by his efforts, warmly
supported the movement.

The Society has no creed, but the theological
views expressed in its official documents do not
differ materially from those embodied in the
Apostles' Creed. It contains, however, two
distinct (though mutually tolerant) schools of
thought, which may perhaps be best described
as 'mystic' and 'evangelical/ The former aims
at maintaining intact the principles of Quaker-
ism with regard to the spiritual character of
religion; the latter is especially concerned with
mission work. The Friends' Board of Foreign

Missions supports many good works in. the
Orient, Mexico, Africa and other places.
There are twenty-eight Yearly Meetings ot
Friends in the United States. Twelve of them
are grouped together under the name of The
Five Years Meeting of Friends. Seven are
known as the General Conference, and the
remainder are more familiarly known as Con-
servative Orthodox.
1. The Five Years Meeting, representing the
largest body of Friends in the United States,
are essentially evangelical in their belief and
are associated with other evangelical churches.
Once in five years they send official delegates
to a Conference to consider questions of mutual
interest.
2.  The General Conference is made up of
those Yearly Meetings formerly  known  as
Hicksites, so named because of a split that
occurred in the Society under the leadership
of Elias Hicks (1784-1830), a noted minister
of New York Yearly Meeting of Friends. The
separation, which took place in 1827 *n Phila-
delphia, originated in an attempt by the Elders
of Philadelphia to discipline Hicks, who was
preaching in Pennsylvania, for alleged un-
soundness of doctrine.   This brought to light
a fundamental  difference in the Society of
Friends.   The orthodox section claimed that
the basis of membership was doctrinal, and
that the elders had the right to pronounce as
to doctrinal soundness.   The opposite party
asserted that the church depended on immedi-
ate revelation of truth to the individual, and
that neither ciders nor any other body had
the right to formulate a creed for others.   A
large majority of the Yearly Meeting sided
with Elias Hicks.
3. The Conservative Orthodox.  This group
is not organized, but arc more or less united
in opposition to the modern methods of evan-
gelistic work, and in maintaining testimonies
hi favor of meetings for worship on the basis
of silence.
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Friends of the People, a British society
called into being in 1792 by the French Revo-
lution, Its object was to secure parliamentary